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ECONOMICS CHAIR ESTABLISHED 


A Chair of Economics has been established at 
Southern Illinois University by Cleveland alumnus 
W. W. Vandeveer. 

The chair will be endowed through incoine from 
several thousand shares of Ashland Oil and Refining 
Company which Vandeveer gave to the SIU Foun- 
dation nine years ago. The occupant of the chair— 
the Vandeveer Professor of Economics——will be “a 
scholar whose primary field and interest is eco- 
nomics, particularly in the teaching and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge with respect to the capitalistic 
system.” 

Vandeveer has stipulated that the endowment 
will cover salary and allowances for the Chair’s 
occupant as well as expenses to support his teach- 
ing and research. The first Vandeveer Professor 
will be named at a later date. 

Former president of Ashland Oil Company, Inc., 
Vandeveer was a member of the class of 1909. His 
other gifts to Southern have ranged from funds for 
the Alumni Association to pigs for research and 
Saluki dogs for mascots. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS LECTURES 


Two well-known speakers from industry and gov- 
ernment opened the fall schedule of the School of 
Business Lecture Series. 

They were Dr. J. W. Bunting, consultant on 
Higher Education Relations, General Electric Com- 
pany, and Dr. W. L. White, director of Office Man- 
agement and research assistant for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Bunting spoke September 29 on the topic, 
“Social Responsibilities of the Corporation.” Dr. 
White spoke October 7 on the topic, “Management 
Effectiveness.” 

Formerly president of Oglethorpe University, Dr. 
Bunting now is on the staff of General Electric 
working in the area of the company’s relations with 
colleges and universities. 

In addition to giving a lecture Tuesday evening, 
he also talked with School of Business faculty mem- 
bers about problems in research and teaching rela- 
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tive to the interests of his company. 

A longtime government worker, Dr. White hi 
spoken at S.I.U. on a number of occasions durin 
the past few years. He also has worked from tim 
to time with the S.I.U. Small Business Institute. . 

He began his government career with the D! 
partment of Commerce, moving later to the Sma 
Business Administration. He has been intereste 
for many years in problems of the small business 
man, 

It is tentatively planned that a future issue of th 
Bulletin will carry the texts of these two addresse: 


NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 


Six new faculty members joined the staff of tl 
School of Business this fall. The new appointmen 
include three new professors and three lecturers. 

Dr. Thomas W. Douglas, who for the past | 
years has been engaged in private business and co« 
sulting work in personnel management, was namé 
professor of Management. He will teach courses an 
do research in the area of personnel management. . 

Dr. Douglas graduated from the Citadel, receive 
his M.A. in Economics from Vanderbilt Unive: 
sity, and earned a Ph.D. degree from the Universi; 
of Pennsylvania in 1939. 

After teaching at the University of Virginia am 
the University of Pennsylvania, he joined the Pe 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. as director of sales n 
search in 1940, a post he held until 1943. Aftf 
military service he returned to teaching at the Un 
versity of Virginia. Dr. Douglas has been an auth 
or editor of a large number of publications in t 
fields of transportation, economics, sales trainin’ 
and personnel management. 

Dr. Edward J. Schmidlein, formerly director 
the Accounting department at St. Louis Universiti 
Hey a professor of Accountancy at SIU this pa 
all. 

A graduate of Fordham University, Dr. Schmii 
lein earned his M.B.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Na 
York University in 1939 and 1953 respectively. 

Before coming to SIU, Dr. Schmidlein was 
sociate professor of Accounting and head of t| 
department at St. Louis University. He also w 
professor of Accounting and chairman of the d 
partment at Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. He h 
written extensively in the field of accounting. 

Dr. Thomas A. Martinsek, formerly on the Ee) 
nomics faculty at the Montana State Universi 
joined the Economics faculty at SIU as an associa 
professor. 

A graduate of the Cleveland College, Western 
serve University, in 1948, Dr. Martinsek receiv: 
his M.A. in Economics in 1949, and his Ph.D. 
Economics in 1956. Both of his advanced degrer 
were from Ohio State University. He is a native 
Cleveland. | 

Before coming to Southern Illinois University, . 
was an assistant professor at Montana State U 
versity, and an instructor at both North ate 

(Continued on page 8) 
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TRACTING NEW AREA BUSINESS 
;ECOMES A TASK FOR EVERYBODY 


by Ed Hasse 


st a little over ten years ago, the business of 
noting industry in southern Illinois towns and 
s was left pretty much in the hands of the 
mber of Commerce and other such groups. To- 
it is everybody’s business. Men and women 
ll walks of life—the farmer, the homemaker, 
sales clerk—have become industry-minded. 
icularly in the smaller southern Illinois com- 
ities which are short on dollars and short on 
olls, the opening of a new industry, or the 
ng of one, affects almost everybody. Local in- 
rial development has become so important be- 
e manufacturing companies are spending bil- 
; of dollars on new plants in new locations and 
communities in this area feel a special economic 
| to get their fair share of this geographical 
‘ibution of wealth. 
onsequently, Southern Illinois towns and cities 
> been working hard to bring in new industry 
ith varying degrees of success. For some, it 
been a discouraging and fruitless task. With 
limited resources, they have been competing 
industry against strong, well-financed agencies 
ther sections of the country—agencies which 
> been in this industrial development business 
a long time. 
idications are, however, that the picture is going 
e a great deal brighter for this area in the 
re—barring major war or depression. In fact, 
pects for new industry have never seemed bet- 
Let’s review some of the reasons for this en- 
‘aging outlook. 
1 1957, American industry expended nearly 
billion on new plants and equipment. Now, to 
t of us, anything beyond six figures is not very 
ningful. Measuring this figure by another yard- 
, it is roughly equivalent to our entire nation’s 
omy in 1915. It amounts to an investment of 
roximately $175 for every man, woman and 
1 in the United States or, applying the figure 
sr to home, $90,000 for every man, woman 
child in the lower sixteen counties of southern 
ois. 
ast year, the amount of money spent for in- 
rial expansion might have gone even higher, 
pt that the business recession put a damper on 
pany growth plans for 1958. The situation is 
considerably improved, and announcements 
it plant relocations are back in the news. 
robably a majority of these companies consider- 
relocation, or establishment of branch plants, 
looking to the midwest. This is the area with 


Ed Hasse, assistant director of the SIU 
formation service, is former editor of the 
uletin. He has written and supervised many 
blications on SIU and the southern Illinois 
ea. 


the greatest concentration of major markets, the 
hub of transportation, and large labor pools. Equal- 
ly important is the fact that many industries, born 
on the east coast or the west coast, are now serving 
consumers all over the country. They are eager to 
get centralized branch plants, or at least centralized 
warehousing facilities, to cut down on freight costs. 

These and other factors, such as opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, were noted as encouraging 
signs for a midwest industrial boom at the recent 
annual conference of the Great Lakes States Indus- 
trial Development Committee. The predictions made 
at the conference were especially encouraging for 
smaller communities. Mr. Don Mitchell, chairman 
of the board of Sylvania Electric, said, for example, 
that the Great Lakes area would see major changes 
in both the growth and location of industries in the 
next five to ten to twenty years. Most large indus- 
tries will be dispersing their operations, Mr. 
Mitchell believes, and, as use of the St. Lawrence 
seaway really gets into high gear, new plants and 
new businesses will be springing up in places un- 
heard of industrially before. “Distances,” Mr. 
Mitchell said, “are dwindling every day and many 
of the advantages of concentrating facilities in one 
area are a great deal less significant now than they 
were only eight or ten years ago.” 

The question the people of southern Illinois are 
asking, of course, is “How does this area stand in 
relation to other midwest states in its chances for 
attracting some of this industrial migration?” 

Well, first of all, the industries which are on the 
move are looking for locations which are central 
to the nation’s major markets. Southern Illinois 
qualifies on this score because the center of the 
U.S. population is in this area, and is likely to 
remain here for some time. Within a 500-mile 
radius of southern Illinois, there are nearly 70 
million persons, or 40 per cent of the nation’s popu- 
lation. 

Another point is that industries are not confining 
their moves to the metropolitan and urban areas, 
but rather away from such areas to small communi- 
ties within easy access of metropolitan centers. 
Southern Illinois has excellent qualifications in this 
regard. It is made up primarily of small communi- 
ties which are not only close to major markets, but 
which are so situated in relation to each other as to 
form a kind of dispersed urban area. 

In other words, much of southern Illinois is 
comprised of small towns close enough together to 
provide a large labor supply but without the 
crowded conditions or traffic problems of a large 
city. For the southern Illinois worker, a distance 
of fifty miles generally means fifty minutes travel 
time. This is about the same amount of time an 
urban worker needs to reach a factory only six or 
eight miles from his home. A _ half-dozen large 
plants located in East St. Louis, Cairo, Flora, West 
Frankfort, Carmi and Lawrenceville, which are 
scattered over an area of some 14,000 square miles, 
could very well draw employes from every one of 
the thirty-four southern counties of Illinois. And 
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another inducement for new industrial develop- 
ment: There are not enough large industrial plants 
in the area now, outside Madison and St. Clair 
counties, to put a manufacturer in the position of 
competing for labor. 

These are all industrial advantages for southern 
Illinois which tie in nicely with the current needs 
of industries looking for new sites. The area has, 
in addition to these timely arguments, all those 
benefits which have been a part of the sales kit 
delivered to prospects in the past, including good 
highways and transportation systems, vast reserves 
of natural resources like coal and fluorspar, and 
plentiful water supply. Furthermore, area com- 
munities are doing a more effective job of selling 
themselves now that they have gained some experi- 
ence in dealing with industries. They have learned 
what industries are looking for, both in the way of 
physical facilities and in the kind of social and 
cultural ‘“‘climate” industries want in communities 
where they intend to do business. 

Projecting southern [IJlinois’ industrial oppor- 
tunities a little distance into the future: The St. 
Lawrence Seaway will probably bring beneficial 
results to this region. So will the new system of 
federal highways. The development of the Kaskas- 
kia River will undoubtedly have a big influence on 
the area’s industrial economy. The Carlyle Dam 
now under construction will impound a water reser- 
voir four times the size of Crab Orchard Lake. 
The Shelbyville reservoir will be twice as large as 
Crab Orchard. And this water will be available to 
industries which have avoided this particular sec- 
tion previously only because the water supply was 
insufficient. Of course, this Kaskaskia development 
also offers a tremendous potential for tourism—and 
the tourist trade is, in itself, an industry providing 
payrolls and community income. 

Finally, it is well to note that some of the suc- 
cessful industrial development efforts in this area 
in the past can, and actually have had, a sort of 
snowballing effect. If industrialists who move in 
are able to say, after some experience here, that 
they are well satisfied, they are likely to spread this 
good will among their industrial associates in other 
areas, 

So, for those communities which have been suf- 
fering disappointment after disappointment in their 
efforts to lure new industry, a better day may be 
coming. The promise suggested by the facts is 
that their investments of time and money stand a 
good chance of paying off dividends in the not- 
too-distant future. But, as in the past, the com- 
munities which will continue to gain the most will 


be those with the best product and the best sales- 
men. 


ATTENDS SUMMER FELLOWSHIP 


Mr. Jerome J. Rooke, instructor in Accounting, 
attended a four-week fellowship program this past 


summer for the Continental Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The fellowship provided Mr. Rooke with a 
opportunity to observe the practical aspects ¢ 
large insurance company operations. During th 
four-week period he concentrated on studying th 
selection, recruitment, and training of new college 
graduates hired by the company. He also sper 
time in the various Accounting Departments am 
in the Public Relations Department. 


FACTORS AFFECTING GROWTH IN 
AREA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


by Robert S. Henderson 


Many communities in southern Illinois are asi 
ing the question, “Why can’t our town get indut 
try?” or “What must our town do to attract nex 
factories?” The answers to these two questions an 
complex . . . and they can only be made specifi 
to individual communities. There are, howeve 
some very basic factors that a community mus 
look at in its endeavors to attract American in 
dustries that are on the move today. Let us take » 
look, first of all, at the national industrial develop 
ment picture. 

Recently it has been estimated that there am 
approximately 6400 incorporated industrial dk 
velopment organizations throughout the natiox 
This figure does not include the Chamber of Com 
merce activities of the thousands of towns and citie 
which are seeking new plants. Some of these ox 
ganizations have large budgets and they are spene 
ing many millions of dollars. Consequently, tk 
business of industrial development—and it is def 
nitely today a business operation—is one of th 
most competitive on the face of the earth. Wii 
constantly increasing taxation, communities every 
where are looking for manufacturing to take w 
some of the tax burden, and to provide for thes 
communities new dollars to spread the burden thé 
taxes impose. So, any one town which is successfi 
in luring a new factory has to improve upon th 
bids of scores of other localities in physical 
sources, labor supply and, perhaps, financial ii 
ducements. 

What can the small community do, therefore, | 
project itself into this competitive business? Prot 
ably one of the best methods of finding out whi 
will make a community more attractive to industz 
will be to study industry’s general requirement! 
Recently, one of the large manufacturers of ov 
country produced a booklet called, “Guide to Mal 
ing a Business Climate Appraisal.” This guide 
precisely the yardstick that this manufacturer ust 
to determine whether a certain community woul 
be a desirable location for one of its branch plant 
Listing the check points, in order of importane 


Robert S. Henderson is an industrial con- 
sultant in the department of community devel- 
opment at SIU. He has traveled extensively 
from coast to coast to promote industrial de- 
velopment in southern Illinois. 
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company has organized them in the following 
ner: 
_ They require a realistically progressive at- 
le on the part of political, religious, and profes- 
al leaders toward sound community growth and 
planning—along with citizen understanding of 
munity and business problems. . 
_ They look for honest nad efficient government 
ipported by a safe majority of alert, intelligent 
rs who have the balanced interests of the com- 
lity at heart—with an absence of unreasonably 
rictive regulations or financial handicaps im- 
d by the local, state, and federal governments. 
_ They are looking for a sound working rela- 
ship between employers and employees where 
sctive bargaining contracts are in effect. 
re there has been an absence of unwarranted 
ces and slowdowns over a number of years... 
where there is a constructive and fair union 
ership which acts as the servant rather than 
master of its membership. 
. They need an adequate supply of people to fill 
loyment needs—people who have a good work 
ude, who are properly educated, trained in re- 
ed skills, and who have a good understanding 
ow our business system operates and their stake 
S$ success. 
. They want wage and salary rates and payment 
hods which are fair to employees and which, 
he same time, provide an opportunity for work- 
to compete financially with employees of other 
jufacturers turning out similar product lines. 
. The company wants adequate community serv- 
and facilities such as banks, hotels, utilities, 
yping facilities, health facilities, and the re- 
ed commercial services needed in operation of a 
ness, 
. A very important point is that the community 
> a social and cultural atmosphere that will at- 
t and hold the company’s key employees—in- 
ing good and adequate schools, an enlightened 
s, radio and TV, and an abundance of health- 
recreational opportunities. 
_ They are looking for a town with a serious- 
ded assumption of business citizenship respon- 
ities on the part of all employers in the com- 
\ity—as evidenced by consistently good em- 
ee relations and courageous leadership in civic 
political affairs. 
o be able to satisfy such requirements as these 
ch American industry makes upon our com- 
ities today, a town that wishes to be listed as a 
rable location must plan its work and then 
k its plan. This entails making an honest ap- 
sal of the community’s assets and liabilities— 
then a determined plan of action to correct 
e liabilities. 
he pride of citizens in their community—and 
r willingness to work towards a better com- 
ity is undoubtedly of topmost priority in the 
petition for new plants. Also necessary is a 
| organization which can deal effectively with 
anufacturer when he arrives to look over the 


town, a team of business leaders who will take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of learning the 
answer to almost any questions the industrial pros- 
pect might ask. 

In other words, in order to prepare a community 
for industrial development, local residents must 
take it upon themselves to correct local failings, lo- 
cal problems, which can act as deterrents to in- 
dustry. And then, there should be a group of citi- 
zens who are educated and prepared to sell the 
community’s advantages to the manufacturing pros- 
pect: 

This citizens’ group, this committee of experts 
on local resources and conditions, can profit only 
if it is realistic in its approach. Honesty and forth- 
rightness will pay-off. A manufacturer may be 
convinced—if he gets objective answers from a 
community—that problems which stand in the way 
of his locating in town “X” can be overcome 
through co-operative endeavor. But a community 
which tries to throw a smoke screen over its prob- 
lems, to show the manufacturer only the bright side 
of the ledger, is simply wasting its time and the 
time of the business prospect. 

As to finding such prospects, there are many 
organizations that will be helpful. State agencies, 
railroad companies, and almost all utilities have 
industrial development departments. And, of course, 
there are members of the Society of Industrial 
Realtors whose job it is to find suitable locations 
for industrial clients. One of the best methods of 
getting leads is through local manufacturing execu- 
tives who, in their daily business dealings, are in 
close touch with other companies outside the area. 

Before approaching a prospect, it is only com- 
mon sense to examine his physical needs. Too 
many times, communities waste money going after 
a manufacturer who needs vast supplies of water, 
location on a railroad siding, certain natural re- 
sources or other requirements which cannot be 
found just anywhere. 

Also, it is well for the local community, in pre- 
paring its sales arguments to a prospective manu- 
facturer, to keep in mind the reasons why industries 
seek new locations and to build the arguments in 
favor of their community around these points. In- 
dustries move for one of four reasons, generally. 

They are: 

1. General expansion of company production. 

2. Obsolescence of their present plants due to 

more modern methods and technology. 

3. A new-found need for a more centralized dis- 

tribution center. 

4. The need for better or larger labor supply. 

By way of encouragement, it might be said that 
all of southern Illinois qualifies for consideration 
on two of these points, strategic location and labor 
supply, and certain towns have additional argu- 
ments in existing, vacant factory buildings, near- 
ness to the manufacturers’ prime supplier, and so 
forth. 

Of course, for all the best efforts of individual 

(Continued on page 7) 
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“TIGHT MONEY” IS CURRENT 
FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


by John A. Cochran 


Current Federal Reserve policy is one cf “tight 
money,” by which we mean that interest rates are 
rising and loans at banks are becoming harder to 
get. Although. the Federal Reserve established a 
particular level of restraint on the banking system 
in late May and held approximately this same de- 
eree of tightness through October, the effects of this 
degree of credit restraint did not become fully evi- 
dent until late August and early September. In 
late August, bond yields began to move sharply 
upwards as bond prices dropped. This was true for 
state and local bond issues, for federal Government 
bond issues and for corporate bond issues. In 
early September, commercial banks responded to 
these higher market yields on bonds by raising 
their prime borrowing rate to 5 per cent, which 
represented a thirty year high. In mid-September, 
the Federal Reserve Banks brought the discount 
rate, which is the interest rate charged on member 
bank loans, into line with higher market rates by 
raising the discount rate to 4 per cent. By mid- 
October the Treasury issued $2 billion of new 
Notes with a maturity slightly less than five years 
and a stated interest rate of 5 per cent, which was 
a thirty year high interest cost for the Treasury. 

Why have such a tight money policy anyway? 
The reason that the Federal Reserve establishes 
and maintains such a “tight money” policy is to 
prevent serious inflation from developing. The 
fires of inflation are fed when demand increases 
faster than supply, and hence results in steadily 
rising prices for goods and services. All of us are 
familiar with some of the results of gradual in- 
flation, since we have experienced a good deal of 
it in the postwar period. If the money supply in- 
creases too rapidly at a time of rising demand for 
goods and services, the possibilities of serious infla- 
tion are present. On the other hand, if the Federal 
Reserve restrains credit and money expansion too 
severely, normal economic growth may be inter- 
fered with, and a downturn in economic activity 
may result. Hence, the money supply must not 
grow either too fast or too slow. That the money 
supply is permitted to grow, even in a period of 
“tight money,” is attested to by the fact that the 
money supply rose some 3 per cent in the last year. 
Furthermore, the Fed always supplies added re- 
serves to the banking system, and thus permits the 
money supply to increase, in the important retail 
sales period before Christmas. 

Whenever business activity is increasing, as it 
has been so dramatically this year, one can be sure 


John A. Cochran is associate professor of 
economics at SIU. He has studied and writ- 
ten extensively in the field of money and 


banking with particular emphasis on Federal 
Reserve policy. 


that the Federal Reserve will gradually increa: 
monetary and credit restraint. This is true becau: 
higher levels of business activity mean more ene 
getic bidding for the available supplies of ra 
materials and finished products on the part of bo 
businessmen and consumers. When the bidding ii 
creases, the possibility develops of price increas 
on the part of sellers who find their products muc 
more in demand. 

One measure of the degree of Federal Reser 
credit restraint is to be found in the level of N 
Borrowed Reserves. Net Borrowed Reserves ai 
defined as being the difference between membr 
commercial bank borrowing at the Federal Reser 
Banks minus the level of excess member bar 
reserves. Whenever the member banks are | 
debt to their regional Reserve Bank, they ai 
under pressure to sell off some of their investmen 
and be more careful in extending new loans, sine 
such commercial bank borrowing of reserves fro: 
the Federal Reserve can only be done on a ter 
porary basis. So when such bank borrowing fro 
the Reserve Banks increases, without any corre 
ponding increase in excess reserves, greater 1 
straint is being put on bank lending and investi 
activities. In September, such member bank borro 
ing averaged around $1 billion while excess resery 
hovered around $500 million. This meant that N 
Borrowed Reserves were about $500 million, whic 
was the level established in late May and contin 
ously maintained since then. 

In a similar “tight money” period three yea 
ago, in late 1956, Net Borrowed Reserves in Se 
tember were about $300 million and did not rea 
a level of $500 million until the spring of 195 
In late 1956 we were two years past the recessi 
low of 1954, while now we are only one and a ha 
years past the last recession low of 1958. Henc 
credit restraint is being applied by the Federal R 
serve more vigorously at an earlier stage of t 
business boom than was true last time. Furthe 
more, a given level of credit restraint has mo 
“bite” the longer it is in effect. As indicat 
earlier, the present level of credit restraint esta 
lished in late May did not result in sharply risii 
interest rates until late August and early Septer 
ber. The reason for this delayed impact of cre 
restraint is the previously existing level of bank ar 
business liquidity. As long as business firms ha 
a substantial amount of money, or near-money 
the form of short-term Government securities, th 
are not forced to borrow heavily in the capil 
markets or from the banks. Similarly, as long 
banks have excess reserves or a substantial amou 
of near-money in the form of short-term Gover 
ment securities, they are not forced to borrow fre 
their regional Reserve Bank. But when these co 
fortable backlogs of cash and near-cash are work 
off in a period of rising business inventory accun 
lation and higher levels of spending on plant ai 
equipment, then the needs for borrowed funds | 
come greater and the existing policy of cre 
restraint has a greater impact on the level of ; 
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st rates. 

recent Government release indicates that busi- 
spending on new plants and equipment has been 
easing markedly in the third and fourth quar- 
of this year, as compared with the first half 
he year. In the second quarter ended June 30, 
1 business investment spending was $32.5 bil- 

For the third quarter it is estimated at $34.3 
on, and for the fourth quarter at $35.3 billion. 
excess business liquidity can be quickly ab- 
ed under such conditions of rising expendi- 
s and the demand for outside borrowed funds 
ound to increase. Since the Federal Reserve is 
illing to supply all of the additional money de- 
1 by eager would-be borrowers, the price of 
ey inevitably rises in the form of higher in- 
st rates. Another important large borrower, of 
se, is the Federal Government. 
n top of the record peacetime level of new cash 
owing of $13 billion in Fiscal Year 1959, the 
isury 1s expected to need to borrow an addition- 
6-7 billion in October and November, plus a 
e refunding in November. This level of fourth 
tter borrowing by the Treasury is not unusual, 
e even in a year in which the over-all budget is 
need, lower cash receipts in the fourth quarter 
1 forces the Treasury into the market. Never- 
ess, this substantial amount of Treasury bor- 
ing coming on top of seasonal business borrow- 
and continued borrowing by state and local 
-rnments, means an added push towards higher 
rest rates. The effects of the cash needs of the 
isury will be felt largely in the short-term part 
he market for borrowed funds since the recent 
sal of Congress to permit the Treasury to bor- 
money for more than five years at a rate higher 
_ 414, per cent has forced the Treasury to re- 
n mainly in the short end of the market. This 
ue because in this period of sharply higher in- 
st rates no one is willing to loan the Treasury 
-term money at such a low rate of interest. 
$2 billion cash borrowing in October for slight- 
ss than five years indicates the strong desire of 
Treasury to avoid any further reduction in the 
age maturity of the outstanding federal debt. 
1 late September, the federal Government 314’s 
990 were selling around 86, which was more 
20 points below their high of April, 1958. 
Government 21%’s of June, 1964-69 were 
ind 82, which was more than 15 points below 
il, 1958. Further downward pressure on bond 
es (upward pressure on interest rates) was ex- 
ed with large Treasury cash borrowings and 
ndings in October and November. 
1 the immediate period ahead, therefore, large 
owers like the Federal Government and large 
orations, and small borrowers like you and me, 
expect to pay higher interest rates on borrowed 
ey. If you buy large appliances on credit, you 
expect that the carrying charges will be higher. 
pu buy a home and obtain a mortgage, you can 
ct higher down payment requirements and a 
er interest rate on the mortgage. As long as 


business is booming as it has in the recent months, 
the cost of borrowed funds will continue to rise. 
It is only after the next downturn in business ac- 
tivity that we can expect to see some decline in 
interest rates. It will not be until we have another 
economic recession that the Federal Reserve will 
turn again to an easy money policy as it did in 


1957-58. 


FACTORS AFFECTING GROWTH 
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communities, many industrial prospect leads will 
explode before these efforts start to produce results. 
Industrial development is not a business for the 
faint of heart or for those who expect smokestacks 
to appear overnight. It may be two, three or five 
years before an organized, intelligent community 
approach to its industrial goals may begin to bear 
fruit. In this interim, it is easy to sit back and de- 
velop what might be called the “waiting-for-a-fac- 
tory” disease. This can sometimes be fatal. It is 
a disease from which a community may never re- 
cover unless it continues without interruption its 
efforts to improve its physical and social “climate” 
for business operations. With the terrific competi- 
tion for factories these days, industry can pick and 
choose its locations with a great deal of selectivity. 


NEW BOOK OUTLINES 
RECENT SIU GROWTH 


Southern Illinois University’s ordeal in changing 
from a state teachers college to a university in 
little more than decade is treated extensively in a 
new book and a companion portfolio of paintings 
by Prof. George K. Plochmann, SIU philosopher, 
and his artist wife, Carolyn Gassan Plochmann. 
The book and the portfolio, published separately by 
the SIU Press, was released in early October. 

Plochmann’s book, The Ordeal of Southern Illi- 
nois University, (694 pages, $5.75) frankly de- 
tailing the University’s trials during the 1943-1955 
period, provides a rare insight into the effects of 
dynamic change in the atmosphere of a quiet teach- 
er college. President Delyte W. Morris explains in 
the book’s foreword that it is a sequel to an earlier 
book, Seventy-five Years in Retrospects, by Emeri- 
tus University Professor Eli G. Lentz in which the 
first 75 years of Southern’s history is covered. 

Mrs. Plochmann’s portfolio of paintings, “Uni- 
versity Portrait,” not only contains expert repro- 
ductions in full color of her paintings, but includes 
a biographical sketch of the artist by Blake-More 
Godwin, director of the Toledo, Ohio, Museum of 
Art; a preface by the eminent American designer, 
R. Buckminster Fuller; and short explanatory notes 
by the artist on her selection of each of the nine 
paintings and their relation to the spirit of partici- 
pation in University life. 

As a member of the SIU faculty during the last 
half of the period with which his book is concerned, 
Plochmann has had a ringside seat for its most 
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“explosive” growth, not only in enrollment, but in 
its educational and service programs. In his pre- 
face the author says that the main objectives of 
the account are to show how the University has 
become what it is and why such developments oc- 
curred. tard 

Although commissioned by the University to 
write the account, Plochmann says he has had 
freedom in treating the subject as he found it. The 
writer is candid in his assessments as an SIU 
faculty member and as a philosopher, of some of 
the upheavals the institution has experienced in 
recent years. 

One of Plochmann’s observations is that, al- 
though shaped by academic traditions stemming 
from the Middle Ages in Europe, SIU’s form has 
been a result of the special features of climate, 
land, and people in the area where it is located. 

In the first part of the book Plochmann sum- 
marizes in a racy style some facts and observations 
on Carbondale and southern Illinois as a setting for 
and an influence on the University. The book 
abounds in thumb-nail (and in some cases full- 
length) biographical portraits of the educational 
and administrative persons in SIU’s history, can- 
didly presented to bring out their contribution to 
the development and operation of the University. 

In keeping with the author’s interest in the prob- 
lems of logic, he has included material dealing with 
practically all departments and services of the Uni- 
versity, as well as his reflections on higher learning 
and its problems. Each of the four parts of the 
book is liberally annotated with sources of infor- 
mation and additional explanatory detail. 


NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 
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State College and Ohio State University. 

Dr. Silas K. Eshleman, of Lancaster County, 
Pa., has joined the SIU management department 
as a lecturer in business law. Dr. Eshleman retired 
from the University of Florida in 1957 after 35 
years on the faculty. 

He is a graduate of Lehigh University in mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering. He earned an M.A. 
in education and received his J.D. in law at the 
University of Florida. Prior to his teaching experi- 
ence, which began in 1922, Dr. Eshleman was an 
engineer in the steel industry for 15 years. 

Harry C. Thornberry, who received his M.S. de- 
gree in marketing from SIU this past summer, has 
joined the Marketing department staff as a lecturer, 
where he will be teaching general marketing 
courses. From 1953 to 1956 he was a Russian trans- 
lator with the U.S. Army. 

Lawrence R. Winters, a recent Law School grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, has joined the 
Management department staff as a lecturer in busi- 
ness law. Mr. Winters received his B.A. degree from 
Michigan in Russian area studies and Russian lan- 
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RESEARCH STATION ANNOUNCED 


A permanent research station in one of Americé 
unique biological melting pots will be set up 
Southern Illinois University under a dollar-an-ac 
lease from the Trojan Powder Company. 

The lease agreement will give SIU scienti: 
rights to develop research programs and faciliti 
on 236 acres of Trojan land in the Pine Hills ar 
near Wolf Lake in Union County. The lease w 
run for 20 years with an option to renew. 

The station will be headquarters for advanc 
field research in zoology, geology, botany and fe 
estry. It will be the only such operating resear 
facility in the mid-Mississippi region. The Unive 
sity of Minnesota operates one at the Mississip 
headwaters and the University of Louisiana ru 
another on the river marshes near the Gulf of Me 
co. Dr. Harvey Fisher, Zoology Department cha 
man, first proposed the Pine Hills station. 

President Delyte Morris, announcing the 
rangement at a regular seminar of SIU’s Miss 
sipp1 Valley Investigations Staff, termed the « 
velopment “a major step in the University’s 
search programs and a significant contribution | 
biological science.” He said the station could | 
come “a midwestern Woods Hole, for studyii 
fresh water and terrestrial forms of life.” 7 
Oceanographic Institute at Woods Hole, Mass., is 
world-famed salt-water research center. 

The center will be open to scientists and stude: 
from all over the U.S. and Canada and devel¢ 
ment will include permanent camp-type hous 
and laboratories for researchers. Fisher will 
part of a four-man committee organized to : 
minister the station. Others are Stanley Harr 
Geology Department chairman; John Voigt, 
sociate professor of Botany; and John Hosner, 
sociate professor of Forestry. The over-all proj 
will be part of SIU’s continuing research une 
the heading of Mississippi Valley Investigations: 


AREA CENSUS DATA AVAILABLE 


A new publication which contains a wealth: 
information about the southern Illinois area | 
been published by the Southern Illinois Univers 
Mississippi Valley Investigations, Carbondale. 1 
new book is A Handbook of Basic Data for a & 
tion of the Middle Mississippi Valley. ts authé 
are Drs. Robert G. Layer, chairman of the FE 
nomics Department and Robert A. Harper, as 
ciate professor of Geography. 

The handbook has been designed to bring 
gether for this section of the Middle Mississi- 
Valley some of the recent statistical materials t 
are available from the reports of the United Ste 
Census. The basic purpose is to present statisti 
data on the economy of this area that may seé 
as a starting point for research and study. 

Copies of this handbook may be obtained, fi 


of charge, from the Southern Illinois Univers 
Press. | 


